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RECRUITING FOR THE NEW NURSING ARMY 

In the last number of the Journal, the critical nature of the present 
nursing situation was discussed by the representatives of several of 
our national nursing organizations, and it was generally agreed that the 
most immediate need, apart from the mobilization and the more com- 
plete utilization of all our available nursing forces, is for new nursing 
recruits. The question is where to get the new recruits and how to make 
them see that this is a highly important, vitally necessary and essen- 
tially patriotic form of service. There is no need to manufacture 
interest in nursing at the present time, because the country is full of it. 
Almost all the young women one meets and many who are no 
longer young confess to a burning desire to nurse the sick (soldiers, of 
course by preference). We can eliminate a larger proportion of these 
who are very evidently of the hopelessly sentimental or adventuress 
type so unpleasantly familiar in war times, and still have a good pro- 
portion of earnest, wholesome young women who really want to help, 
but who do not know just how to make their services available. A 
great many of these only need to be told of the gaps in the regular 
nursing army that have to be filled, and of the exceptional opportunity 
for immediate and practical service in hospitals at home, to make them 
enlist at once. But there is still a larger group who declare themselves 
interested and keenly anxious to serve in some form of nursing work, 
but who hesitate when a definite period of training is suggested. They 
cling to the belief that war creates a demand for a different standard 
of nursing service than any of them would be willing to accept in times 
of peace, that sick soldiers are inherently different in some intangible 
way from other kinds of sick people, and that there is something especi- 
ally patriotic and meritorious in being a volunteer free-lance, instead 
of a regularly enlisted member of the nursing army. They point to 
the numbers of amateurs who have served in hospitals abroad, and they 
beg that an opportunity be given them to show their patriotism and 
devotion in a similar way. 

If there were not some very good women in the group, it would not 
be worth our while to reason with them and show them just why we put 
so much emphasis on training and why the service of unskilled volun- 
teers is likely to be inadequate and unsatisfactory to themselves and 
everyone else concerned. But we owe it to them as well as to the 
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general public to clear up the confused and erroneous ideas about 
nursing that are floating around and to direct them to lines of effort 
that will be more effective and more satisfying. 

In the first place, this country is not at all in the same situation as 
was France, where war hospitals have been manned almost entirely 
by volunteers. France has, of course, practically no trained nurses as 
we understand the term, and has been obliged to fall back upon all 
kinds of untrained helpers. She is in about the same condition as 
regards nursing as this country was fifty years ago, and she has paid 
dearly for her neglect of this branch of modern science. England was 
plunged suddenly into the war and had to organize rapidly an extensive 
hospital service, so she followed the traditional method of utilizing 
volunteers for a part of the nursing service. Canada, however, whose 
problem and resources are more nearly similar to those of this country, 
has insisted from the beginning on a trained nursing service and if she 
has been able, as she has, for these three years, to keep up a constant 
supply for all her armies abroad, it should not be beyond the power of 
her rich and progressive neighbor to afford as complete protection for 
her men. This is a matter not only of fives, but of national prestige. 
A country which is justly noted for its splendid hospital and nursing sys- 
tem cannot afford to be represented abroad by anything but the best that 
she can produce, and it should be a matter of sincere congratulation to 
all American citizens and particularly to the mothers or friends of the 
men, that this country is able in this serious crisis to call upon the best- 
organized and best-equipped nursing army that any country has yet 
enlisted. President Wilson's statement that this is no war for amateurs, 
has peculiar application to the nursing service, the last stronghold of 
the untrained free-lance in modern warfare. It would be not only 
humiliating but criminal if the people of this country should allow a 
repetition of the Spanish-American war experiences where thousands 
of lives were lost for lack of just these precautions. 

There is of course always a possibility that we may in the last resort 
be compelled to utilize some form of volunteer, semi-trained nursing 
service in this country, but we should make it very clear to the public 
as well as to our Boards of Managers (who are not always very far- 
sighted in such matters) that such a plan is at the best only a make- 
shift and generally a very unsatisfactory one. 

We have every evidence to show that the introduction of amateur 
nurses into the complications and confusions of hospital work in the 
war zone, entails serious risks to patients, imposes added burdens on the 
already overburdened nursing staff, and leads to considerable dis- 
organization of the whole nursing and medical service. It would 
therefore be in the home hospitals that volunteers should be utilized, 
if anywhere. Here, even with a carefully limited selection of duties and 
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constant supervision by staff nurses, a volunteer, amateur nursing 
service will unquestionably prove itself less competent and satisfactory 
than a good pupil nursing service, for certain very obvious reasons. 
First, the pupil is selected and tested and is obliged to measure up to 
certain required standards of work and conduct, while the volunteer 
is usually admitted with very little regard to such qualifications. The 
pupil enters with the specific purpose of mastering this branch of work 
and so is more likely to approach her task seriously with a keener interest 
and greater concentration than one who has simply a passing interest in 
it. She knows that her present and future success depends on her main- 
taining a fairly high quality of service and she is more likely to put forth 
her best effort than the woman who knows that she may drop the work 
any day. The pupil finds her place at once as an integral part of the 
hospital organization, and can be depended upon for a regular and 
relatively permanent service which steadily increases in value to the 
hospital. Instead of being restricted to a few more or less routine 
tasks, she is able to undertake more and more responsible duties and 
finally to take her place as an expert graduate nurse, ready for almost 
any kind of service she may be called upon to perform. 

All the time and effort spent in teaching and supervising the pupil 
nurse is productive, it brings in a definite return to the hospital and 
the profession, but the hours and hours spent by a busy hospital staff 
in initiating and supervising one relay after another of temporary 
volunteer workers, is practically a waste of time, so far as the hospital 
and the profession are concerned, and unless the staff can be increased 
it is a serious injustice to the pupils who are paying a high price in long 
and continuous service for this teaching and supervision. It may be 
thought that such unskilled workers could be relegated to simple 
tasks which need no supervision, but in a hospital everything is im- 
portant if the patient is to be safe-guarded and the work carried on 
effectively. The great danger is that in an emergency the untrained 
person will be pushed forward into responsible duties for which she is 
in no sense prepared. For this reason, everyone serving in a hospital 
needs a certain amount of sound teaching and training. It entails 
very little additional expense or time to teach and train a few more 
pupil nurses, but a different kind of worker always means a different 
kind of instruction and a more complicated organization. 

This is no reflection whatever on the volunteer worker herself. 
Her interest and good-will are usually genuine, and her patriotic spirit 
need not be questioned. Often her intelligence and zeal may be supe- 
rior to that of some pupil nurses, but she is handicapped all through 
by her inadequate preparation and her status as an outsider and an 
amateur. One very strong reason for putting all our efforts now into 
securing and training more pupil nurses, rather than encouraging young 
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women to enter for the various short courses that are being offered, is 
that we may help to turn the great tides of interest in nursing which 
are now sweeping the country, into channels of substantial and per- 
manent service and not let them waste themselves in relatively futile 
and unproductive forms of effort. No matter how emotional and 
irrational the initial impulse may be, most ordinarily intelligent young 
women can be made to see that they can give a finer and worthier 
service to their country if they are skilled and intelligent workers, and 
not just dabblers, and that they will be putting in their time to much bet- 
ter advantage if they start with the idea of mastering the thing they are 
doing. Besides the greater satisfaction involved, it shows a much 
higher spirit of patriotism and devotion to be willing to do as so many 
men have done, give up everything for an indefinite period of time and 
buckle down to steady and arduous training in order that their services 
may really count for something in this national crisis. 

Women are surely not less patriotic or less serious in their purposes 
than men, and they have the additional inducement for preparation, in 
this branch at least, that from the very beginning they are not only 
helping in a most direct and vital way to carry on the work in our 
hospitals at home and release trained women for service on the firing 
line, but every month of training is adding to their own efficiency and 
is steadily preparing them for a future career of wide opportunity, a 
professional position of recognized importance, and an occupation where 
they can be self-supporting and independent. 

While the immediate impulse toward nursing work at the present 
time is usually aroused by horror and pity at the dreadful wastage of 
life due to war, it is a good opportunity to point out that this loss of 
life though more spectacular is not a bit more disastrous or depleting 
to national strength or more distressing to friends and relatives than 
the loss from the millions of lives that are allowed to dribble away each 
year through ignorance and neglect. In Canada the deaths from 
typhoid fever and tuberculosis alone during the period of the war 
(17,350) have exceeded the deaths from all causes, of soldiers in the 
Canadian army by 1,584. Half, at least, of these lives could have been 
saved. Those who are eager to help staunch the wounds caused by 
war, are not in the least more heroic or self-sacrificing or patriotic than 
the nurses who are quietly going about every day in hospitals and 
tenements, fighting incessantly this battle with disease and death, and 
steadily laying the foundations for a healthier and sounder world in 
the future. Recruits for this permanent army are just as badly needed 
in times of peace as in times of war, and there will be just as ample 
opportunity to demonstrate all the qualities of courage and endurance 
and leadership in these battlefields as in the trenches of France. 
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In the face of all these crying needs we are fully justified in urging 
the training on all young women with the proper qualifications who are 
free and ready to serve in this way. It is the final test of their sincerity, 
their intelligence and their sense of national duty. There may be many 
objections on the basis of hours, regulations, etc., but there are surely 
similar objections to army and navy service and to many other branches 
of wartime work. Some of the conditions of training we frankly 
disapprove, ourselves, and are anxious to improve. Some things are 
hard, but no good soldier would shirk any duty on that account. 
Besides there are ample compensations. Unlike the regular army, there 
is no compulsion for any recruit to remain if she does not care for the 
service. She has everything to gain and nothing to lose by enlisting. 

The Committee on Nursing of the General Medical Committee 
on National Service has launched an energetic campaign of publicity, 
directed particularly to young college women and recent graduates of 
high schools and private schools. Copies of the leaflets and other 
literature sent out may be obtained from Miss Crandall, Secretary 
of the Committee on Nursing, Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
The Committee on Women's War Work of Columbia University will 
also send its bulletin on " Nursing as a Field of National Service for 
Women" on request. Copies of the pamphlet " Opportunities in the 
Field of Nursing" which is published by the Alumnae of the Nursing 
and Health Department, Teachers College, Columbia University, may 
be obtained for ten cents a copy, and in larger numbers at a somewhat 
lower rate. 

Hospitals and local organizations of nurses are urged to unite in 
supplementing these general efforts by a more intensive and personal 
campaign of education in their own communities. The points outlined 
above, as well as general information on positions and salaries open to 
nurses, the scope and nature of the training, etc., may be presented in 
talks and lantern lectures, through dignified and effective articles in 
local newspapers, and through personal conferences with everyone who 
can be interested. Besides college and high school groups, we should 
try to reach young peoples' societies, church guilds, social clubs, civic 
clubs, and every kind of organization where we are likely to find 
intelligent, earnest, and available young women or friends through 
whom they can be reached. 

The response so far has been remarkably good. Women are in a 
heroic mood just now and they are certainly waking up on the subject 
of nursing. We have only to make these new recruits feel as we do, 
that the work is peculiarly satisfying and very much worth while, and 
that their services are appreciated and needed, to be assured of an ample 
supply of recruits for the immediate future at least. 



